Adds to Barrage on Gavin 

Gen. Taylor Raps 

Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor added his firepower last night i 
to the critical Administration barrage against the strat-l 
egy of defensive enclaves for South Vietnam advocated 
by his one-time deputy, Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin. 


In a speech in New York," 
tfie former U.S. envoy to Sai- 
m said a withdrawal to 
astal enclaves would mean 
he acceptance of a crushing 
[efeat of international pro- 
portions when there is no 
rbason for such capitulation.’* 

Although he did not men- 
tion Gavin, who was his 
deputy when Taylor was 
Army chiet of staff in the 
1950s, Taylor pointedly said 
he knew of no officer with 
“current” responsibility who 
shared the enclave theory. 
This was expressed by Gavin 
in the February issue of Har- 
per’s Magazine. 

Gavin’s article has already 
been publicly attacked by the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, Gen. Earle G. Wheel- 
er, and by the Marine Corps 
commandant, Gen. Wallace 
M. Greene Jr., as being mili- 
tarily unsound. 

Here is an extract from 
Taylofs speech. . 

Several critics of our^?e«^ 
^;eaL^r4iggi^4.n^uth^Vie 
tyym have come out in sup- 
p^ of a “holding strategy” 
calling for a permanent 
cessation of the bombing of 
targets in North Vietnam, a 
halt to further United States 
reinforcements, a with- 
drawal of United States 
ground forces to enclaves 
along the coast and a re- 
newal of efforts to find a 
peaceful solution in the 
United Nations or at Gen- 
eva. 

The advantages claimed 
for a “holding strategy” are 
that it would permit us to 
limit our troop commitments 
while retaining a milit^ 
presence in comparative 
safety along the coast of 
jSouth Vietnam and would 
javoid the danger of escala- 
Ition into a war with China 
Ifought in the wrong part of 
^sia — Manchuria being re- 
garded as a better theater of 
operations for the applica- 
tion of military force. Once 
established in these en- . 


claves, we would then hope 
to negotiate a settlement 
with our communist adver- 
saries. 

The disadvantages of such 
a course of action seem ' so 
serious as to make a “hold- 
ing strategy” equivalent to 
the acceptance of a crushing 
defeat of international pro- 
portions when there is no 
j reason for such a capitula- 
tion I It suggests fleeing like 
wicked “when no man pur- 
sueth.” Among other things, 
it would result in the aban- 
donment of many of the 
Vietnamese pepole whom we 
have promised to defend, ex- 
cept those lucky enough to 
live within the range of the 
guns of our coastal enclaves. 
The effect of such a retreat 
pn the morale of our proud 
|United States forces (who 
; Ihave no doubt at all of their 
lability to cope with the Viet- 
Icong) and on the attitude of 
our South Vietnamese allies 
with whom we are now 
linked in the comradeship 
of the common battlefield 
would be disastrous. Wheth- 
er any Vietnamese govern- 
ment could survive such con- 
duct by its American ally 
or, if it survived, whether it 
would resist the urge to seek 
an accommodation with the 
Vietcong while time re- 
mained is hard to predict. It 
jseems quite certain, how- 
ever, that no other Asian 
country on the Chinese peri- 
phery — Malaya, Thailand or 
the Philippines for example 
— would ever fpel inclined to 
accept United States forces 


on t h e i r soil— i n d e e d, 
throughput the world, reli- 
ance on us as an all-weather , 
friend and protector would! 
rapidly disappear with dis- f 
turbing effects on every alli- 
ance to which we belong. 

What would constitute a 
great defeat for us would be 
an equally great victory for 
Hanoi-Peking and a vast ac- 
cession to the Communist 


prestige, in tieeing a con- 
frontation with China in 
Southeast Asia, we would 
soon find that the line of 
contact advanced as we 1 
withdrew. The “war of lib- 
eration” would have been 
vindicated as the sure-fire 
formula for successful Com- 
munist expansion and we 
could expect to meet it 
again and again in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America 
just as the Communist lead- 
ers have been predicting. 
This country can not escape 
i|p destiny as the champion 
o| the free world-^there is 
rtp running away from it. 
The impulse to withdraw 
our troops into safef enclaves 
’in South Vietnam has much 
in common with the yearn-, 
ing for safety behind de- 
fenses at our coastlines and 
is equally illusory. 

As to the possibility of ac- 
ceptable negotiations follow- 
ing the adoption of a “hold- 
ing strategy,” it is difficult 
to find a glimmer of hope. 

, It is hard enough to negoti- 
ate with Communists from a 

i sition of strength. To ac- 
pt defeat prior to negotia 
ms and then expect to 
ive the table with some- 
ing more than dishonor 
3ms beyond the hope that 
isonable men may enter- 
n. If our negotiators re- 
sed to accept dishonorable 
terms, we would have no re- 
course under the “holding 
strategy” but to ask our 
troops to sweat indefinitely 
in their tropical enclaves, 
unable to use either their 
vaunted mobility or their 
modern fire power — all out 
of concern for the conse* 
quences of resisting the agr 
gression of one small Com- 
munist Asian, country. ^ 

I would not like to be the 
commander . of. American 
troops- with such a mission. 
While in such a situation 
.^tbe principal dancer. pf our 
toces would be dry rot, it is 
not^ impossible that;^ they 
might ; be^ overiv'n^. oh oc- 
■casion/ particularly . if . the 
^uth V ietnam'ese forges de- 
fected in numbers to the 
Vietcong as would be entire- 
ly. possible under the cir- 
mmstances. It. is interesting 
o reflect that the French 
>nce tried out this defensive 
mclave concept at ^a place 
ailed Dienbienphu and the 
! esult should not encourage 
i s to imitation. 

Although we should al- 
ways have concern over a 
possible escalation of the 
war, we should bear in 
mind that there are many 


reasons why Hanoi and Pek- 
ing should wish to avoid 
any widening of the con- 
flict. Apart from the ob- 
vious dangers arising from 
the military consequences 
of a head-on collision with 
us, both governments have 
.y i mp o r t ant considerations 
which must tend to dampen : 
any eagerness for escala- ! 
t on. To Hanoi, Qhina is i 
tie traditional, distrusted 
e lemy and the Vietnamese 
1 aders will go far ;to avoid 
c r e a t i n g any- situation 
^ hich might result in their 
1 aving to accept such mas- 
j ive aid from Peking as to 
’ mortgage the independence 
of their country. In the 
- meantime, they recognize 
and can appraise Peking’s 
obvious readiness to fight to 
the last North Vietnamese 
and will hardly want mat- 
ters to escalate that far. 

Peking likewise has good 
reasons to want to limit the 
I war. After proclaiming 
widely that a “war of libera- . 
tion” is the safe way to ex- ■ 
pand communism without 
danger, a Serious military ] 
confrontation with the Unit- * 
ed States in Vietnam would, • 
t at a minimum, invalidate 
this dogma, demonstrate 
the superior virtus of the 
Russian formula of “peace- 
ful coexistence”., and con- 
vict the Chinese leaders of 
a serious blunder which 
their Soviet rivals could en- 
joy. The Chinese are also 
aware of the losses which 
they would suffer in such 
a confrontation and must 
give serious thought to the 
effect^ such losses would 
have on their power posi- 
tion in relation to their 
Moscow competitors. 

Thus, we see that both of 
our adversaries have their 
problems — it is important 
not to lose sight of them 
in concentrating solely on 
our own. 


